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de Metallurgie. I published among other things an extract from a lecture of a Sheffield engineer, Mr. Gledhill, attributing the discovery of high-speed tool steel to a lucky chance. A careless workman had overheated one of his tools and, far from damaging it, he had considerably improved it. This incident coming to the knowledge of two industrial engineers, Messrs. Taylor and White, had given birth to high-speed tool steel. Not believing in chance, I had followed up this article with some personal remarks, saying that it had certainly required a high order of scientific observation and investigation on the part of the engineers in question to have been able to draw such an important discovery from the carelessness of a workman. This article fell under the eye of Frederick Taylor. Some months afterwards when he decided to publish the history of his discovery in his celebrated presidential address to the mechanical engineers, "The Art of Cutting Metals," he sent me a copy of the final proofs, thanking me for my wb'rds of appreciation. It might interest me, he said, to know that chance, as I had foreseen, had had absolutely nothing to do in the discovery of high-speed tool steel.
I then asked Mr. Taylor to authorize my publishing a French translation of his paper, which he very obligingly granted. But, he added in his letter, he believed that he had done something much more important than his work on cutting metals, namely, his scientific management of shop work. He asked me to read attentively his paper called "Shop Management" and to give him my criticism of it.